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Notices to Correspondents. 


Notes. 
SIR HENRY FIREBRACE, KNIGHT. 


THE material at the disposal of the writer of 
the article on Sir Henry Firebrace in the 
‘D.N.B.’ was limited to the published 
sources of information. As a result of con- 
siderable search in the Public Record Office 
and elsewhere, many additional details con- 
cerning him have been brought to light 
which may be of interest. 

The inscription on his monument in Stoke 
Golding Church states that he was * Vir! 
ortu vitaque splendidus pervetusta a Nor- | 
mannis usque familid.”” His family was, | 
without doubt, of Norman origin. The, 
name is recorded in the Pipe Roll of 1180/1) 
and in ‘Mag. Rot. Seace. Norm.’ in the) 
year 1198. The original form was not, as 
stated, in the ‘D.N.B.’ Fier-a-Bras, but 
Fierebrace, and was probably first be-! 
stowed as a nickname on some redoubtable | 
man-at-arms. The name would bea familiar) 
one to the Normans, from the then popular | 
collection of songs, now known as the ‘ Geste 
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de Guillaume d’ Orange,’ who is also described 
therein as Guillaume Fierebrace.* 

The family settled first of all in the 

neighbourhood of Brill, on the borders of 
Bucks and Oxfordshire, but before 1250 
were holding land under the Duchy of Lan- 
caster at Willingdon in Derbyshire. Robert 
Ferebras, c. 1300, married Isolda, daughter 
of Sir Robert de Munjoye, Knight. His 
name is included among the followers of 
the Earl. of Lancaster, who obtained the 
King’s pardon in October, 1313, after the 
murder of Piers Gaveston. They would 
appear to have lost their lands in Willing- 
don about the end of the fourteenth century, 
but reappear as farmers in the parish of 
Dufiield in the same county. Here they 
remained until Robert Firebrace took up 
his residence in the town of Derby. He 
died in 1579, possessed of considerable land 
and house property in Derby and Duffield, 
which he left to his three sons and three 
daughters. His third son, Robert, the 
father of Sir Henry, was born in 1573 or 
1574, probably in. Derby. From a de- 
position made by him in 1626, we learn that 
he was 
taken from school to wait and attend on Dame 
Elizabeth Bradburne, wife of Sir Humphrey 
Bradburne, Knight, she then commonly calling 
him by the name or title of clercke. 
In another deposition, made in 1639, he 
stated that ‘* about 40 years since ” (¢. 1599) 
he was * servant to one Robert Roper, then 
of Lincoln’s Inn, esquire.” Robert Roper, 
Esquire, of Heanor, Co. Derby, and Lincoln’s 
Inn, was buried at St. Peter’s, Derby, Dec. 
27, 1598, but his eldest son, Robert, was also 
of Lineoln’s Inn, and Firebrace may have 
been in the employment. of both. 

He married, June 26, 1600, Susanna, 
daughter of Thomas Jerome of Kegworth, 
Co. Leicester, yeoman.f By her he had six 
Von soloit dire Guillelme Fierebrace 
or dira l’on Guillelme l’amiable 

(‘ La Prise d’Orange,’ Il. 1562-3), 
quoted in ‘ Les Légendes Epiques,’ vol. i., p. 74 
(Joseph Bédier, Paris, 1908). The author also 
proves that the surname of William, son of Tan- 
cred de Hauteville, the conquerer of Apulia, was 
Fierebrace and not Bras de Fer, as stated in all 
modern histories. The Latin Chronicles call him 
Ferabrachius, not Brachium Ferri, which would 
be the Latin equivalent of Bras de Fer. 

+ The original pedigree from the Visitation of 
Leicestershire, signed by Henry Firebrace, March 
20, 1682, and now preserved in the College of 
Arms, states that Robert Firebrace married 
“* Susanna, daughter of John Hierome of London, 
merchant,’ but the above marriage is recorded 
in the parish registers at Kegworth, and is cor- 
roborated by wills and other documents. 


* 


2 


sons and one daughter, Rebecca. She was 
probably named after Rebecca Roper, 
daughter of Robert Roper the elder, who, 
in or about 1618, married Sir William 
Villiers, Baronet, of Brokesby, who was 
half-brother to George, Duke of Buckingham, 
and to Susan, wife of William, first Earl 
of Denbigh. Sir William died in 1629, and 
one of the witnesses to his will (dated June 
12, 1629) was Rebecca Firebrasse, who may 
have been taken into Lady Villiers’s house- 
hold, as her father had been into that of 
Dame Elizabeth Bradburne. It was prob- 
ably through the influence of Lady Villiers 
that the connexion was first brought about 
between the Firebrace family and that of 
the Earl of Denbigh. She may also have 
been instrumental in placing another son 
of Robert Firebrace in the household of 
her brother-in-law, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Samuel Ireland, the author of ‘ Pic- 
turesque Views on the Upper Warwickshire 
Avon,’ states that 
the dagger * with which Felton stabbed the Duke 
of Buckingham was brought from Southwick 
(five miles from Portsmouth) in 1628 to Lady 
Susan Villiers by one Firebrace, the anccstor of 
the late Sir Cordell Firebrace, Bart., 
and he adds that this statement was made 
in 1795 on the authority of the Earl of 
Denbigh. But the bearer of the dagger 
cannot have been Henry Firebrace, who, in 
1628, was only some 8 years old. It may 
have been his eldest brother, Robert, or the 
third brother, Samuel. 

Of the remaining brothers, Brian, the 
second, was apprenticed to a tailor, John 
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apprenticed to Robert Greene of All Hal- 

lows, Barking, scrivener. His father was 

at this time settled in the parish of Holy 

Trinity, Minories. In the following year, 

either being out of his indentures, or perha 

through the death of Greene, he was in the 
employ of Richard Rochdale, scrivener, of 

College Hill, and was still with him on 

Jan. 17, 1642/3, on which date he was a 

witness to a deed, signing himself as “ ser- 

vant to Richard Rochdale, scrivener.’’ He 
was soon to enter upon a more active 
career, 

On June 14, 1643, Basil, Earl of Denbigh, 
was appointed by Lord Essex as the 
Commander-in-Chief within the associated coun- 

| ties of Warwick, Worcester, Stafford and Shrop- 

shire, and the cities and counties of Coventry 
and Lichfield and the parts adjacent, in pursuance 
| of the Order of Parliament. 

' On the 20th of the same month Firebrace 

| was chosen by his especial demand and direction 

to undertake and execute the place of Secretary 
to the Court and Council of War held by him 
from time to time. 


Denbigh’s certificate, dated Dec. 6, 1645, 
| goes on to state— 


in which place he demeaned himself faithfully 
and diligently . . . until the second day of April, 
1645, and found and provided at his own charge 
paper, books and all other necessaries for the 
execution of the said place, and kept and main- 
tained a servant and two horses in the said ser- 
vice, for which he never received any manner of 
satisfaction or any pay from the State, and I do 
further certify that upon all occasions he did 
| willingly and readily expose himself to any danger 
| whatsoever that might conduce to the advance- 
'ment of this cause. 


to a vintner, and Benjamin to a cloth-' No doubt he was with his General in the 
worker. With the excention of the eldest active operations during this period, and 
son, who was baptized in Derby, Oct. 18, though no address is given, it was probably 
1600, no records of the baptisms of the at Coventry* he received the following letter 


family of Robert Firebrace have yet been 
found. In the will (dated April 4, 1601) of 
his wife’s grandfather, John Stone of 
Beeston, Co. Notts, he is described as ‘ of 
Derby, yeoman,” and in a deposition dated 
November, 1626, as “of the parish of St. 
Peters in the town of Derby, gentleman.” 
It would appear, therefore, that Henry 
Firebrace was born in Derby, and from a 
calculation based on his age as known at 
three different periods of his life and of his 
age at death, he was probably born between 
Nov. 3, 1619, and Jan. 27, 1619/20. Like 
his brothers, he came to London to take up 
a profession, and we find him in 1639 


* This dagger is still preserved at Newnham 
Paddox, but its authenticity is now said to be 
doubtful. 


‘from the notorious Colonel Fox during the 
| latter’s occupation of Edgbaston House :— 
Good Mr. ffirebrass, 

I have sent you per this Barer yor messenger 

181 108 wch makes ye 30s you had of me at Dun- 
stable and ye 101 at Coventry 301. I cannot now 
send more but wth as this 3 or 4 daies I shall send 
the rest behinde with many obligations of service. 
I remayne . 
Yor very Lo. 


firiend, 
Fox. 


Edgbaston Hall, 
ith March, 1643. 
or if earnest occasions require soner send and you 
shall not want it. 
[Endorsement] To our Lo. ffriend, 
Mr. ffirebrase these. 


* Denbigh dates letters from Coventry on 
March 1, 6 and 18, 1643/4. 

+ Fox’s Christian name was John, but the 
initial here is illegible. 
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Colonel John Fox received his commission 
in March, 1643/4, from Lord Denbigh, to be 
Colonel of a regiment to consist of six troops 
of horse and two companies of Dragoons. 
He signs in an illiterate manner and his. 
letters are always in the writing of another 
hand, probably that of a German. Several 
letters from him to Lord Denbigh are among 
the papers now preserved at Newnham 
Paddox.* 

Firebrace must also have accompanied 
Denbigh in his mission to the King at! 
Oxford (Nov. 22-28, 1644) and to Uxbridge 
during the negotiations there (January 30- | 
February 22, 1644/5, for in his letter to Sir | 
George Lane, dated July 21, 1675, he states :— 

I had the Honour to be Known to his Majesty | 
by several Services I had done him in the time | 
of the Treaty at Uabridge, at Oxford and other | 


capacity. He had received no pay for 
nearly two years, and he accordingly sent 
in @ sworn statement dated March 22, 
1645/6, that his Lordship had promised 
“upon his undertaking the same place the 
pay and allowance of tenn shillings per diem 
for himself and servant,’ and applied for 
the sum of £325 10s. 0d. for 651 days. The 
statement has the note at the foot, ‘‘ to see 
what power my Lord of Denbigh had to 
allowe the pay of his officers.” 

According to @ deposition made in 1651, 
it was ‘‘in or about June, 1645,” that Fire- 
brace married his first wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Daniel Dowell (or Davill) of 
Stoke Golding, Co. Leicester. She was at 
the time an attendant on the young Lady 
Susan Hamilton, whose father, the first 
Duke of Hamilton, had married Margaret, 


Places. Lord Denbigh’s sister. Her parents being 

He gives no indication of the nature of | dead, she was then living at Whitehall under 
these services ; indeed it is unlikely that in| the care of her grandmother, Susan, Countess 
giving an account of the part he acted’ of Denbigh. Firebrace had a rival in the 
“while I was permitted to attend the late person of Richard Burney, the Countess’s 
King (that Glorious Martyr) in the times of domestic chaplain, who had been first in 
his Sufferings,’”” he would place on record | the field, for when he later brought an 
the fact that he was for two years an active | action against Elizabeth and her husband to 


Roundhead, but Denbigh, in his second 
Memorial to King Charles II. after the 
Restoration, 

narrates what his late Majesty was pleased to 
say to one Firebrace, who having been Denbigh’s 
Secretary was by him recommended to the King, 
whose faithful servant he proved. When 
Firebrace had been discharged by the Parliament 
upon a jealousy that he was faithful to the 
King, his Majesty in bidding him farewell thus 
expressed himself: Commend me to your old 
master and tellhim J wish I had taken his advice 
when time was.t 

We may perhaps suppose that Firebrace 
acted as an intermediary between Denbigh | 
and the King in some private negotiations | 
which have never been divulged, and which | 
the King rejected. But whatever the 
“services ’’ were, it is evident that he gained 
the King’s confidence ; while, on the other, 
hand, he never forfeited the friendship of 
his master. | 


Lord Denbigh resigned his command in 
obedience to the Self-Denying Ordinance, | 
on April 2, 1645, and Firebrace’s appointment | 


as Secretary to the Council came to an end, | 


but he probably continued in his private 


* Quoted from ‘ Life, Diary and Correspon- 
dence of Sir William Dugdale, Knight,’ edited by | 
William Hamper, Esq., F.S.A. (London, 1827), 
p 67 n, 

Cecilia, Countess of Denbigh, ‘ Royalist 
Father and Roundhead Son’ (1915), pp. 293-4. | 


recover the sum of £30, he swore that she 
had become engaged to him, and that he in 
return had bought for her clothes to the 
value of the above sum, and had provided 
for her when she was ill, she having no other 
means. In her counter-statement she denied 
the promise of marriage and claimed to 
have an independent estate of £500. De- 
positions are dated 1651 and 1653, so the 
suit was a protracted one. It is probable 
that the lady jilted the parson for the young 
soldier secretary. Burney later became 
successively rector of three parishes in 
Canterbury, and died there in 1692, leaving 
behind him the character of a ‘“‘ vainglorious 
and weak person.” After the marriage, 


the young couple appear to have resided in 


the parish of St. Andrew of the Wardrobe, 
not very far from Lord Denbigh’s house in 
Queen Street. 

In January, 1646/7, he was in Newcastle, 
so he must have gone there with his master, 
who was one of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners. It was now that he applied for 
an appointment in the King’s household 
“by his directions, to the end I might serve 
him with greater Freedom and less Suspicion 
of those who had him in custody.”* Lord 
Denbigh also recommended him,f and the 


* Letter to Sir George Lane, July 24, 1675. 
+ Second Memorial to King Charles II., 1660. 
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application was duly sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, April 23, 1647, when Henry Firebrace 
and John Redding were gazetted “‘ to serve 
at the Back Stairs.” He was with the King 
at Holmby, but after the escape from 
Hampton Court returned to London. On 
receipt of a private letter from his Majesty, 
and having obtained leave of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons and his pass, he 
rejoined him at Carisbrooke as Page of the 
Bedchamber. The first attempt at escape* 
took place on March 20, 1647/8, and towards 
the end of April Firebrace was dismissed 
by Colonel Hammond. He went to London, 
where he was instrumental in preserving 
Worsely and Osborne, who had fled after 
the second attempt on May 28. He returned, 
however, in the following September as Page 
of the Bedchamber and Clerk of the Kitchen, 
when the King assembled his little Court at 
the Free Grammar School in Newport for 
the discussions known as the Treaty of New- 
port. He gives a moving account of the 
final parting, when on Nov. 30 his Majesty 
was removed to Hurst Castle. Between 
this date and the execution, we can believe 


that he continued his efforts to effect the | 


King’s escape. He may have been one of 
the three Royalists who joined Ashburnham 
in his plan for liberating the King from St. 
James’s Palace on Jan. 20, 1648/9, and 
there is the perhaps mythical story of his 
escape, with Titus, which is related in the 
additions to Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ by 
Richard Gough (1789), but without date or 
contemporary authority. At any rate he 
would have been among the dozen gentlemen, 
most of whom being such as had waited on his 
Majesty at Carisbrooke, and other places since 
his Majesty’s going from Newcastle,+ 

who followed the body of their master on 
his last journey to Windsor. 

Among the family heirlooms preserved 
at Newnham Paddox is a ring bearing King 
Charles’s portrait set in diamonds, which 
was given by him to Firebrace. Tradition 
states that he received it on the scaffold 
just before the execution, but there is no 
record of any interview between them 
after Nov. 30, 1648, and Firebrace was not 
present on the scaffold. He makes no 
mention of it in his narrative, and the late 
Countess of Denbight concludes that it is 


* The story of the attempted escape and Fire- 
brace’s connexion therewith is told at length in 
‘Memoirs of the Martyr King,’ by Allan Fea 
(London, 1905). 

ft Sir Thomas Herbert’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 

+ * Royalist Father and Roundhead Son,’ p. 295. 


almost certain that it was given at the 
parting at Newport. The only alternative 
is that the King confided it to Bishop Juxon 
‘on the day before his execution, when, as 
Firebrace relates, 

he was pleased to remember my services; and 
to give particular charge to that worthy Prelate, 
Dr. Juxon, then Bishop of London (for those 
reasons) to recommend me to the King, his son.* 

C. W. Frresrace:(Capt.). 


Elmstone Court, Preston, Canterbury. 
(To be continued.) 


THE FIRST GRAND CHAPLAIN. 
(See 12 S. x. 481.) 

A FASHIONABLE GEORGIAN DIVINE. 
Dopp was ordained deacon in 
October, 1751, when he was 23 years of age, 
and he secured the modest curacy at West 
Ham. In the next year he was appointed 
lecturer at the same place. He soon became 
a popular preacher in town, attracting the 
interest of Royalty; and it is not contested 
that his sermons on behalf of charities were: 
especially very successful in raising funds. 
Upon the opening of the Magdalen Peniten- 
tiary in 1758 he preached the inaugural 
sermon, and, acting industriously as chaplain, 
a regular salary of £100 a year was voted to 
him by the administering committee. The 
new charity became singularly fashionable : 
Royal Dukes and fine ladies came to hear the 
exhortations which, as Horace Walpole 
admits, were declaimed ‘very eloquently 
and touchingly, in the French style,” by 
William Dodd. Walpole adds that the 
‘** Jost sheep ’’ among the congregation (not 
merely those who were the recipients of the 
charity of the Foundation) wept.” At any 
rate we know that Lady Hereford did shed 
tears, for the fashionable preacher wrote a 
poem upon the emotion of the Countess. 

In 1763 Dodd was appointed Chaplain 
to the King, and he obtained a prebend at 
Brecon as a protégé of the Bishop of St. 
Davids. Then he was given the tutorship 
of Philip) Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s 
nephew ; he resigned West Ham and his 
lectureship ; he received no more local 
pupils ; he took a fine house in Southampton 
Row and another at Ealing, where he accom- 
modated pupils of ‘* good”’ families ; and, in 
a trice, he changed his chariot for a coach. 
Then, when “ his wife ” had won a thousand 
pounds in a lottery, Dodd invested in a 
chapel in Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury. He 


* Letter to Sir George Lane. 
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began to “ go the pace ” ; wrote pretty 
verses to Society ladies ; ‘ fell into snares ” 
as he afterwards phrased it ; spoke much' 
and unctuously at City banquets and | 
Masonic functions ; ran into debt and 
difficulties ; and acquired the name of the 
“Macaroni Parson.’ It was, however, long 
after serious scandals began to attach to 
the name of the Rev. William Dodd that his 
portrait was presented to the Magdalen 
House and placed in the board room. But 
in August, 1774, he ceased to be chaplain 
and was in multiplying troubles from the 
lack of ready money. 

In 1776 he disposed of Charlotte Street 
Chapel ; and Leslie Stephen has blandly 
recorded that William Dodd *‘ descended 
so low as to become the editor of a news- 

aper””»—and a London one withal. In 

ebruary, 1777, he forged a bond for £4,200 
in the name of Lord Chesterfield, his former 
pupil. The fraud was soon detected ; he 
was arrested, tried, and found guilty on the 
clearest evidence. 

Extraordinary interest was manifested 
in the unhappy man, and Dr. Johnson 
(now claimed as a Freemason) was influenced | 
to join in the powerful appeals that his life, 
should be spared, as the literary pontiff most 
earnestly begged. The newspapers, too, | 
were moved to give full place to letters and. 
paragraphs in Dodd’s favour. Indeed, in) 
a word, it is plain that people ofall ranks 
exerted themselves on his behalf ; parish 
officers—not addicted in those days to 
sentimentalism—went in mourning from 
house to house to procure signatures, or 
marks, to a petition to the King ; and it. 
is recorded that this appeal—which, with 
the names, filled twenty-three sheets of 
parchment—was actually presented to his_ 
Majesty ; and even the Lord Mayor and, 
the Common Council went in a body to St. 
James’s Palace to solicit: Royal mercy for 
the condemned. 


Tae Execution oF Dopp. 

But all was vain, and on June 27, 1777, | 
the sentence of death was carried out. In) 
a mourning coach, Dr. William Dodd was. 
attended by the Rev. Mr. Villette, Ordinary | 
of Newgate, and another clergyman. Con- 
temporary accounts state that it was) 
impossible to give an idea of the immense | 
crowds that thronged the streets from) 
Newgate to Tyburn ; and it was noticed | 
that large bodies of people from the along- | 
shore regions in which the “‘ Maudlin” was. 
situated had assembled to shout farewells | 
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to a personage whose face and figure they 
knew very well in the neighbourhood of 
Wellclose Square. When the mourning 
coach arrived at the gallows: and Dr. Dodd 
was placed in the cart, he was very fervent 
in the exercise of his devotions. But he was 
not wholly absorbed by them, for just before 
he was turned off he whispered something to 
the hangman. What he said is not known, 
but it was observed that the executioner 
had no sooner drawn away the cart than he 
ran immediately under the gallows and took 
hold of Dodd's legs as it to steady the 
and then the culprit 
appeared to die without pain. According 
to The Gentleman’s Magazine, the last words 
whispered by William Dodd to the hangman 
were connected with a plan for ‘* preventing 
fatal effects.” The body was hurried to a 
surgeon, who tried to restore animation, 
but the delay caused by the tumultuous 
crowd around the gallows made the scheme 
hopeless. 
CONTEMPORARY TESTIMONIES. 

In the ‘Posthumous Memoirs’ of Sir 
N. W. Wraxall is recorded the followi> g :— 

Dodd was a plausible, agreeable man ; lively, 
entertaining ; well-informed, and communicative 
in conversation. While in prison he wrote to 
me, urgently requesting my exertions with the 
late Lord Nugent to procure a pardon, if it could 
have been extended, to him, without producing 
by the precedent incalculable injury to society. 
His Majesty would undoubtedly have exercised 
in his case the prerogative of mercy. He felt the 
strongest impulse to save Dodd, not only on 
account of the numerous and powerful supplica- 
tions made in his favour, but as a clergyman who 
had been one of his own@chaplains. The Earl 
of Mansfield, however, prevented so pernicious an 
act of grace. I have heard Lord Sackville recount 
the circumstances that took place in a Council held 
on the occasion, at which the King assisted. To 
the firmness of the Lord Chief Justice, Dodd’s 
execution was due; for, no sooner had he pro- 
nounced his decided opinion that no mercy ought 
to be extended, than the King, taking up his pen, 
signed the death warrant. He died penitent 
and pusillanimous. ... His body, conveyed to 
a house in the City of London [it was really in 
Goodge Street, Tottenham Court Road] under- 


| went every scientific professional operation which, 


it was hoped, might restore animation. Pott, 
the celebrated surgeon, was present to direct 
them. There were even found persons sufficiently 
eredulous to believe that Dodd had been restored, 
and privately transported to Aix, in Provence. 
Lord Chesterfield. never altogether surmounted 
the unfavourable impression produced the 


share which he took in Dodd’s_ prosecution, 
though time obliterated it in a certain degree. 


The Keeper of the Wardrobe of Queen 
Charlotte describes Dodd as 
handsome in the extreme, and possessed of every 
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beauty *of the service (which he conducted as 
a Royal chaplain), an harmonious voice, a heart 
-of passion, and the power of showing he felt 
his subject deeply. 

Louis XV. is reported as having said 
(when Dr. Dodd was seeking refuge in Paris 
after a certain scandal in 1774, which caused 
his name to be struck off the list of Royal 
chaplains) :— 

I have heard many great orators in my chapel, 
and have been very well satisfied, but as to you, 
every time I heard you I have been very much 
dissatisfied with myself. 

iC. 


A LADY IN DISTRESS (1814). 


No reader of that ponderous collection of 
manuscripts, the Liverpool Papers, housed 
since 1911 in the British Museum, but is 
struck with the bewildering miscellaneity of 
the documents that make up the whole. 
Letters from Castlereagh at Vienna on 
matters of high policy lie cheek by jowl 
with the Apocalyptic divinations of a dock- 
yard official of Deptford, while in one and 
the same volume will be found dispatches 
from Wellington, winning honour in the 
Peninsular War, and overtures from landed 
nobodies desirous of acquiring, if not 
honour, at least the lustre of a peerage of 
the United Kingdom. 

Many of the papers, perhaps the bulk of 
them, are petitions for relief or justice alleged 
to be due. The second Earl, as Prime Minister, 
was much exposed to such applicants, from 
the lunatic who wrote an _ unintelligible 
communication from the Isle of Wight to 
the distressed gentleman with the ** hungry 
guts ’’ of Pontoise, but, from the indifferent 
view-point of our times, these letters nearly 
all maintain a dead level of dismal or cring- 
ing supplication, and, save for the genealo- 
gist, are a barren land. Among the many 
hundreds which the present writer has, in 
the course of another investigation, un- 
willingly scanned there was, however, one* 
(given below) that attracted his attention 
as well for the unconscious humour of the 
phraseology in which it was couched as for the 
aroma of the period that it unwittingly 
diffuses. 

The writer was widow of James Wyatt, 
the architect and Surveyor-General to the 
Board of Works, and by his sudden death 
had been left in precarious circumstances, 
previous correspondence in this case being 
preserved in earlier volumes. It remains 


* Add. MS, 3826v, ff. 289-290, 
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personal attraction which would add to the to add that those who like their novels and 


their real life crowned with happy endings 
will be pleased to learn that on the blank 
| folio of this letter is minuted a reply, notify. 
ing the victim of the intended grant of a 
pension of £130. 


No, 6, Upper Conway Street 
Warren Street Square 


ecr. 7th. 1814, 

My Lord, 

I earnestly emplore that your Lordship will 
excuse the liberty I take in troubling your Lord- 
ship again, but my Mind is in a state of distrac- 
tion, Yesterday when I was siting in my 
Melancholy two pair of Stairs Lodging, a knock 
at my door was followed by two Sheriffs Officers 
entering, and insisting upon my immediately 
going with them, to a Horrid House which they 
have for the purpose of confineing persons in 
debt, a damp Hackney Coach was brought to 
the door, and I was obliged to get into it (IIl as 
I was) and one of the Men got in and seated him- 
self by my side,—(oh what a shocking reverse to 
the kind and tender treatment I have ever been 
accustomed to untill now my fate is hard indeed) 
I was kept in that Shocking House till Seven O 
Clock in the Evening, when My Son Matthew 
and an other Gentleman whom I sent for came and 
| released me,—It was for a small Sum contracted 
| for my Subsistence while I remained in Foley 
| Place after the fatal Death of my ever dear 
Mr. Wyatt, I am totally unable to pay what I 
owe, I have paid all I could with the small Sum 
that was advanced to me by dear Mr. Wyatts 
employers that were applyed to for their assist- 
ance,—-My Friends are tired of their Hospitality, 
as it was supposed by them all that I should 
Certainly be provided for by Government— 

I most earnestly entreat that your Lordship 
will in Pity take my Miserable situation into 
consideration and grant me a pension,—lI will 
leave it to Your Lordships own feelings to know 
how bitterly I suffer, I hardly know what I say 
or do, my distresses daily increase upon me,—I 
sincerely hope that your Lordship will not be 
offended at this intrusion upon your Lordships 
time—I have the Honor to be with the greatest 
Respect, 


Your Lordships Most Obedient 
Humble Servant 
RACHAEL WYATT 
To the Right Honble, 


The Earl of Liverpool 
c. S. B. B. 


ACROBATS AT St. PAuL’s.—James 
Pilkington (Bishop of Durham), the author 
of the scarce sixteenth-century pamphlet 
on ‘ The Burning of Paule’s Church,’ was, it 
is known, Puritan and anti-Papist in his 
opinions and influence (Milman’s * Annals 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ 1869, p. 278). He is 
said to have written (ibid., p. 279) :— 

No place has been more abused than Paul’s 
has been. ... From the top of the spire at 
coronation and other solemn triumphs, some for 


vain glory used to throw themselves down by 
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a rope, and so killed themselves vainly to please 
other men’s eyes. 

There is @ contemporary account of a 
similar display, not fatal to the acrobat, 
in a 12mo pamphlet, * The Copie of a Letter 
sent into Scotland of the arrivall and 
landynge, and most noble marryage of the 
most illustre Prynce Philyppe Prince of 
Spaine, to the Most Excellent Princes 
Marye Quene of England, Solemnised in the 
Citie of Winchester; and how he was 
receyved and installed at Windsore, and of 
his triumphyng [triumphant] entries in the 
noble Citie of London,’ &e.; London, 
J. Wayland [1555] :— 

They wente hence (from Chepe) towardes 
$. Paules Churche, and in their way a skoller of 
Paules Skoole decked up in cloth of gold, delyured 
unto the Kinges highness a fayre book which he 
received very ientlie. Where also a fellow came 
skipping upon a corde as an arrow out of a bow, 
from Paules Steple to the grounde, and lighted 
with his heade forwarde on a great sorte of feather 
beds ; and after he claime [climbed] up the corde 
againe and done certaine feates, their majesties 
lighted, and being in Paules Church [were] 
received with procession by the Bishop of London, 
and Te Deum [having been] songe and ended, 
bald ; departed and marched towardes Fleet 

treet. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


FLUSTERED.”’—The other day, at New 
Wath, near Goathland, I heard what was 
to me a new North Yorkshire dialect word. 
I was treated to some ‘turf cake,” as only 

Yorkshire moorland folk can make it, and 
was shown the pan in which it was baked. 
Hot turf (i.e, peat) is placed all round 
the pan and over the lid when the recep- 
tacle is placed on the turf fire so that the 
cakes may be browned all over. When, 
however, a turf cake is over-browned, to 
the extent of being burned or scorched, it 
is said to be “ flustered.”’ I was informed 
that this is a general term in moorland 
districts, and on referring to Atkinson’s 
‘Cleveland Glossary’ I find that he 
gives :+— 

Fluster, flusterment: 1. A state of excitement 
and consequent heat. 2. A determination of 
heat to the skin, in whatever form, redness, spots, 
perspiration. 

It will be seen that there is an obvious 
connexion. At New Wath I also tasted 
“ botchet,” an old-time drink yet brewed by 
bee-keeping farmers and ‘ nut bad ti tak’ ” 
(as we say in Yorkshire). This is a form of 


mead made from the honeycomb, the wax 
of which is incorporated. Yeast is employed 
to “work” the brew, which is not unlike 
cider, with a distinct flavour of honey. 


The Rev. F. C. M. Morris, in ‘ Yorkshire: 
Folk-Talk,” says :— 

Botchet: A drink made from honey;;| miead. 
The liquid honey is first allowed to,drop from the 
comb, which, with whatever honey adheres to it, 
is put into water and washed till all the remaining 
honey is extracted from it; the comb isgnext 
removed and the washings are allowed to ferment : 
it is then prepared for bottling. The drink is 
intoxicating to a high degree, and isgvery liable 
to produce headache, even though not drunk, in 
any large quantity. 4 af 

J. FAtmrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


Sr. MicHaEL aS WINGED Bisuop,: Dum-- 
William McDowall, in his 
‘History of the Burgh of Dumfries’ (2nd ed... 
1873), at p. 133, says :— 

The proper arms of the Town were a chevron 
and three fleurs-de-lis on a_ shield argent, 
which device was visible about eighty years#ago 
above the gate of the old prison, that stood 
nearly opposite the Mid Steeple, and the stone 
bearing it was said to have been taken from a 
preceding jail, that was built as far back as the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. This# es- 
cutcheon has long been out of use, Michael the 
Archangel doing duty in its stead. 

St. Michael, as the heraldic symbol of the 
Burgh, 
is to be seen on its official seal, and carved in low 
relief on the Provost’s chair ; also, in a bolder form,. 
on the south front of the Mid Steeple. 

In this last place he is a curiously Assyrian. 
figure, with long curls and a beard, wearing 
a mitre, a short upper garment girded round 
the waist, put on over an alb. He has very 
short wings on his shoulders and carries a 
pastoral staff in his left hand. He is treading 
on a small dragon or large serpent. The Mid 
Steeple was erected in 1707. I believe that. 
on the seal and Provost’s chair he is similarly 
portrayed, but his wings and upper garment 
are longer, his beard and hair shorter, and he 
is also wearing a pair of white linen bands.. 
such as clergymen used to wear, and 
barristers still wear in court. In the Ewart 
Public Library there is a_ stained-glass 
window, in which he appears clean-shaven. 
in chasuble, tunicle, stole, alb, mitre and 
gloves, carrying a pastoral staff in his left 
hand and blessing with his right. He has. 
long red wings on his shoulders. I should 
be glad to know whether such a representa- 
tion of the Archangel can be paralleled. 

Joxun B, WAINEWRIGHT. 


GREENGAGES.—In The Tablet for May 27, 
1922, at pp. 662-3, in the course of an in- 
teresting article on ‘ The Gages, the Green- 
gage, and the Jesuits, the Rev. E. F. 
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Sutcliffe, S.J., after referring to correspon- 
dence in ‘N. & Q.’ on the subject of green- 
gages in 1863 and 1874, says :— 

The earliest use of the word greengage, quoted in 
Skeat or in the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ does 
not date earlier than 1759. Now, as a matter of 
fact, it occurs in two earlier books. Philip 
Miller, F.R.S., in the second edition of ‘ The 
‘'Gardener’s Dictionary,’ vol. i. (London, 1733), 
-s.v.; Prunus, says of ‘‘ The Green Gage Plum ” 
that it is ** one of the best plums in England,” and 
that ‘‘the juice has an exceeding rich flavour.” 
The name Green Gage occurs actually nine years, 
earlier in the same writer’s ‘ The Gardener’s and. 
Florist’s Dictionary,’ vol. ii. (London, 1724), in 
fin., in ‘ A Catalogue of Fruits,’ and under the 
specific heading ‘ Several Curious Sorts of Plumbs.’ 
Curiously enough the name does not occur in the 
body of the work, although fifty-nine kinds of 
plum-tree are there described. 

Fr. Sutcliffe then calls attention to a 
‘Memorandum’ by Peter Collinson (1694- 
1768), as to whom see the ‘ D.N.B.,’ pub- 
lished in the Hortus Collinsonianus (Swansea, 
1843) 

I was on a visit to Sir William Gage, at Hen-’ 
‘grave, near Bury; he was then near seventy ; he 
told me that he first brought over from France 
the Grosse Reine Claude, and introduced it into 
England, and in compliment to him the Plum was 


‘Long Close, 


a the Green Gage; this was about the year’ 
| 

There is, however, a tradition in the. 
Society of Jesus that one of its members | 
of the name of Gage was instrumental in in- | 
troducing the plum into England, and Fr. | 
Sutcliffe concludes that this was Father John 
Gage (alias Lewis), S.J., who was born in 
Suffolk in 1651 and died Jan. 12, 1728 (O.8.). 

HARMATOPEGOS. 


NortH YORKSHIRE FIELD-NAMES.—I have 
had loaned to me an old farm account-book 
kept late in the eighteenth century by the 
yeoman Jackson family, who owned and 
rented land at Lackenby, in Cleveland, for 
many generations. There are many quaint 
cattle recipes, entries as to the ‘Sitting of 
the Jury ”’ to decide upon the alteration of 
Guisborough (now spelt variously by the 
railway company, the urban authority, the 
postal authorities and Lord Gisborough, 
each of whom has its or his own rendering, 
regarding which Sir A. E. Pease, Bart., and 
Loid Gisborough had a pamphlet warfare 
a couple of years ago) market day. Con- 


siderable interest attaches to the field-names 
recorded in the book, insomuch as part of 
the land tilled adjoined the hills, which 
brings us into contact with terms not 
generally found in connexion with ordinary 
field-names. 


There are some more field-names included 
in “ An account of the number of acres and 
rent per accare of the farm I hould of Mr, 
Vansearttatt [Vansittart] that I have at 
Lackenby.” The farm was a little over 
394 acres and the rent £616 18s. 3d., the 
highest: rent per acre for any portion being 
50s. and the lowest 6s., the latter being for 

‘allotments’ on the bank. Here are the 
names of the fields and the rental per acre :— 

Homestead, 42s.; High New Laid, 44s.; 
Peak Close, 42s. ; Kettlebeck, 50s. ; Green, 50s. ; 
High Fall, 47s.; Garth and 2 Cottages, 50s. ; 
North Garth, 45s.; Linking Garth, 46s.; Petch 
Garth, 46s. ; Cow Pasture, 46s. ; Low Fall, 37s. ; 
34s.; Low Cow Pasture, 34s.; 
High Greystone Field, 33s.; Swang; 3 Little 
Closes, 5 Low Greystone Fields, 5 Seavy Land 
Fields (30s. and 28s.) ; Knox Close Nook, Mayton 
Close, 30s.; Kenkedale; an undivided miry 
3 Lanes, 26s. ; Allotment on the Banks, 6s.; 
Allotment in Lazenby Pasture, 24s. ; do. in 
Lazenby Pasture East of the Road. 

The following is the computation of the 
acreage of the various fields owned and 
farmed by our diarist :— 

Pard Swang, 3a. 2r. 26p.; Brickell Field, 
10a. lr. 26p. ; Stuble betwixt Breekins, 6a. 2r. 5p. ; 
Shortlands, 6a. 2r. Op.; Hose-stead, 2a. lr. Op. ; 
East Garth, 2a. Ir. 26p.; High Shortlands, 
6a. Or. 8p.; Field at back house, lla. Or. 33p. ; 
Field above Breekens, 6a. Or. 2ip. 3; Low Lang- 
lands, 10a. 3r. 18p.; High Longlands, lla. Or. 
30p. ; Lea Side Field, lda. Ir. 10p. ; Shaid Field, 
l2a. 3r. 20p. at £7 10s.; East Shaid Field, 
13a. Or. 36p. at £5 10s.—£96 lls. 3d.; and T in 
Field, £72 16s. 34d.=£169 7s. 64d. above sattled. 

It would appear that the last two fields 
mentioned were bought later. and added to 
the farm. After *‘Thin Field” is a word 
which may be “ret4,” ‘‘ rated,” tith’d,” 
or “takd.” ‘ Pard Swang” may have 
meant part”? or pared,” paring and 
burning” being a popular agricultural 
system at this period. In his book on ‘ The 
Moorlands of North-East Yorkshire’ F. 
Elgee says :— 

The word ‘‘ swang”’ is of frequent occurrence 

—Glaisdale swangs and Moss swangs—a_ word 
originating in the old Norse svangr, a hollow 
usually more or less boggy. 
Breekins’’ (or brecken’”’) is the local 
term for bracken. Hose-stead would prob- 
ably be the garth, or pasture, in which the 
dwelling-house and farm buildings were 
situated. 

On April 8, 1810, there was entered ‘* An 
account of the quantity of acres in Bank to 
the hill-tops below ” :— 

West half of hill to the saves where the road 

goes across the Limelkil Hill, 2a. 2r. 16p.; East 
half of hill to the bottom of the taty Garth upon 
the hill-top, 2a. Ir. Op. ; the West Hill to the top 
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4a. 3r. Op.; from there of the same hill to the 
hill-top with the slacks to the grips, 3a. Or. Op. ; 
. the East Hill to the top of the rigs that goes 
North and South to grip in each slack, 5a. lr, Op. ; 
from there of the same hill to the hill-top with the 
‘slacks to the grips, 3a. Ir. 14p. 
_ Here, again, are some terms which may 
require explanation. For instance, “‘ saves ”’ 
_(also pronounced “sivs”) referred to the 
rushes known as “ seves,”’ and found on the 
moors and on _  boggy—‘‘ benty ”—land. 
“Rig”? may mean a long, narrow hill or 
that portion of land which has been laid up 
higher than the other in the course of 
ploughing, “rig and fur” (ridge and 
furrow). Speaking particularly of Danby 
Ridge, Elgee says 

On the gentler slopes of the Ridge, Bracken 
puts in an appearance, a fact showing that on 
these inclinations it has a tendency to assert 

' itself wherever the slightest opportunity offers. 
The damper parts of the “ Rigg ” are dominated 
by great spreads of Heath Rush mixed with Mat 
Grass and Bracken. 

A “slack” is a hollow place and _ enters 
much into North Yorkshire place-names, 
especially on and near the hills. ‘‘ Grip” 
is a trench or furrow. 

J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees, 


‘THE MuLREADY ENVELOPE ANTICIPATED. 
—England was not, as is popularly supposed, 
the first country to adopt envelopes with an 
embossed stamp. The credit of the first 
use of this precursor of the adhesive postage 
stamp belongs to Italy. As long ago as 
1818 Victor Emmanuel I., King of Sardinia, 
granted a patent for an envelope with an 
embossed stamp for use in the postal service. 
This envelope was popularly known as the 
“Cavallino,” from the design—-a man 
blowing a horn and mounted on a galloping 
horse. Eustace REYNOLDS-BALL. 

Villa Osella, Carmagnola, Italy. 


Romans in Berxs.—In a county where 
so much building is going on, great care 
should be taken to have competent opinion 
on all * finds.’’ Necessarily an important 
area with its rivers of Thames and Kennet, 
very little has been found in Berks, and what 
has been found has not been properly re- 
corded. Berkshire might have its Roman 
cities, as interesting as the Hampshire Sil- 
chester ; it might have its camps and villas, 
.its roads with adjacent tumuli. We who 
‘live in the county know much, especially 
‘older people who remember the county 
_ before many properties were broken up. 


of which the rigs goes North and_South,| Before it is too late, 


cannot something be 
done ? Years ago I urged a careful record 
of discoveries, and I started it, but it has 
lain dormant all these years. Again I urge 
(before it is too late) that careful exploration 
by competent authorities should be done. 

E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


Queries. 


WE wust request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


FURNEUX, BERDEWELL AND DENNY FaAmt- 
LrEs.—One of the points raised in my pre- 
vious query (12 8. x. 369) seems to have been 
settled by some evidences kindly supplied 
by Dr. W. M. PatmMEeR. He suggests that 
the date, 1396, of the entailment in the 
Stow MSS. is that of the copy and that the 
original was made in 1379. 

1363. Grant to Hugh de Cliderow of the ward- 
ship and marriage of John, son and heir of John 
de Ferneux [of Bergham, parish of Linton, Cambs., 
and Harling, Norf.], and the marriage of his sister 
Elizabeth (Bodleian, Gough Camb. MS., iii., p. 107). 

1379 [Oct. or Nov.]. Grant of Barham [Berg- 
ham] manor to John Ferneux and Amy, his wife, 
for life; remainder to his sister, Elizabeth Fur- 
neux ; remainder to the heirs of John Furneux, 
senior (Pemb. Coll. Camb. MS., S. 1). 

1395, March 16. Copy of an indenture of 
feoffment [? made in 1379] from Robert de Swaff- 
ham, &c., to John de Furneux, son of John, and 
Amicia, bis wife, of the manor of Bergham; re- 
mainder to Elizabeth, his sister (ibid.). 

1395. Thomas Crabbe and Elizabeth [née 
Furneux]. his wife, sell for £100 the reversion of 
the manor of Barham, held by Sir Robert and 
Amy Denny for life (Feet of Fines). 

1399. Robert and Amy Denny sell their life 
interest in Barham manor, except one-seventh of 
a fee (ibid.). 

The evidence seems conclusive that Amy’s 
first husband was John Furneux, junior, and 
that she married Sir Robert Denny in or 
about 1380 or 1381. But evidence of the 
identity of her father (the husband of ‘‘ Dame 
Margery ”’) is yet to be sought. 

1397, Sept. 8. Edmund de la Pole, Robert 
Denny, John Harlyng, &c., commissioned to 
arrest William Clypston, Esq., Thomas Clypston, 
Esq., William Castleacre, Knight, and John 
Founesson [? son of Furneux], called ‘‘ Clerk 
of the Wold,” and bring them before the King 
and Council (Patent Rolls). 

1397. Nov. 14. Commission appointed to in- 
quire into disputes between Robert Denny, 
Knight, and William Clipston, Esq., leading to 
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divers insurrections, misprisions, false alliances, 
&c., in the counties of Essex and Cambridge 
(ibid.). 

1408. Isabel, widow of William Clypston v. 
Thomas Denny, Chivaler, Thomas, son of Robert 
Denny, Chivaler, John Ryle and John Purchas, 
soldiers, for the death of her husband (Coram 
Rege Roll, Hil., 9 Hen. IV., m. 51). 

Who was the above Sir Thomas Denny ? 
I know of no reference to him other than this 
kindly supplied by Mr. J. BRownBILt. 

1409. April 16. Pardon to Thomas Denny, 
son of Robert Denny, Chivaler, for having slain 
William Clipton at Berklowe [adjoining Bergham], 
Co. Camb., 8 Hen. IV. (Patent Rolls). 

The deeds and letters at the Guildhall, 
London, show that several members of the 
Furneux family were resident in the City 
in the fourteenth century, e.g., William 
Furneux, Sheriff (husband of Cecilia and of 


Margaret), whose daughter, Felicia, married | 


John Waltham (probably a relative of Sir 
Robert Denny’s mother); John, son of 
William, Alderman (and husband of Mar- 
garet), whose daughter and heir, Margaret, 
married William Lambyn ; Robert, brother 
of John (and husband of Johanna, widow 
of Andrew Pykeman), who had two 
daughters, Alice, wife of Robert, son of 
Giles Pykeman, and Avice, wife of Allan 
Howell. 

Geoffrey Denny of London, Sir Robert’s 
father, was associated with some of these 
persons. This earlier link with the Furneux 
family may make it worth while to note the 
following in seeking to discover, as I wish to 
do, Geoffrey’s parentage and place of origin. 

1325, July 18. Pardon to Geoffrey le Dene of 
Hemingston, Suffolk [about twenty miles from 
Harling, the Furneux seat, and adjoining Codden- 
ham, where is the manor of Denneys, held, from 
at least about 1270, by the knightly family called 
le Denneys, Deneys or Denny, afterwards of Tan- 
nington, Suffolk, whose coat was A chevron be- 
tween three mullets—see 11 S. i. 245] for the 
death of John Spice of Bergham ; record of Robert 
Baynard, &c., that he killed him in self-defence 
(Patent Rolls). 

A Barnard and a Spice appear, with Sir 
Robert and Amy Denny, in the Bergham 
Fine quoted in my last. 

1326. Geoffrey Deneys, Simon Deneys and 
William Denny [sic], junior, of Framlingham [ten 
miles from Coddenham], Suffolk, attend an array 
and muster of the Hundred of Loose, 24 April, 
19 Ed. II. (Parliamentary Writs). 

Roger Dawnay (perhaps a relative of his 
contemporary, Sir Roger Denneys of Codden- 
ham and Hemingston) was parson of Snetter- 
ton, adjoining Harling, in 1324, and in 1362 
Roger Dennay was rector. It is stated in 


Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’ that ‘‘ the arms of 


| Denney were lately in the windows ” of West 
Harling Church. 

Geoffrey Denny owned considerable pro. 
perty in the City of London by 1349, 
when he had married his first wife, the 
mother of Sir Robert. She was Cecily, 
daughter of Hugh (son of Adam and Margery) 
de Waltham, Town Clerk and Sheriff of 
London, M.P. for the City in 1319, by 
Juliana, his wife, daughter of Nicholas (son 
‘of John and Emma) Pycot, Alderman and 
‘Sheriff of London. Geoffrey married, 
‘secondly, Joan, whom, and a daughter, 
' Eleanor, he names in his will, dated and 
proved 1375. 
| I desire more information about the fol- 
lowing, who were probably related to 
Geoffrey Denny: Robert Denny of Saun- 
ford (? in or near London), son of Thomas 
of Saunford, and husband of Joan, daughter 
and heir of Henry de Saunford, citizen of 
London, 1312; Hugh Denny of London in 
1365 (when he was associated with Geoffrey 
Denny, William Furneux and Giles Pyke- 
man, above) and 1382; Thomas Denny, 
citizen of London, whose will, dated 1401, 
mentions a wife but no children. 

I also wish to ascertain the parentage of 
Joan, wife of Thomas Denny, Sir Robert’s 
son. She was married by September, 1423, 
and was executrix of her husband’s will in 
May, 1429. She had (with a daughter, Joan, 
wife, in 1443, of William Beauschyn, Esq.), 
a son, William Denny, Esq., of London, who 
married, about 1446/7, Agnes (? née Trout- 
beck), widow of John de Dedwode of Chester, 
concerning whom (as well as the marriages 
of her son, Baron Sir Edmund Denny) see 
my note on the Troutbeck family (12 8. x. 

The use by the Dennys of the undifferenced 
arms of Windsor in their first quarter (fol- 
lowed by, 2, Or a fesse dancettee gules in 
chief three martlets sable—probably the 
original paternal coat—and, 3, Troutbeck) 
makes one wonder whether Thomas Denny’s 
wife, or his mother (who left him, in 1423, a 
primer having in it a ‘‘scochon”’ of his 
arms) or possibly Geoffrey Denny’s mother 
could have belonged to that family. Some 
Windsors were living in London in the 
fourteenth century, when one of them, John 
(probably son of Hugh and brother of Robert 
and Roger de Windsor), an alderman and 
justice, was associated with Nicholas Pycot, 
the grandfather of Geoffrey Denny’s first 
wife. The latter was apparently a niece, or 
other near relative of John de Waltham, 


vicar of Windsor, adjoining which was Stan- 
well, the seat of the branch of the Windsor 
family bearing the coat used by the Dennys, 
A saltire between twelve crosslets (see 
10S. xii. 424—11 8. ii. 153, 274; vi. 418— 


12S. vii. 247). 
(Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. 
st. Mark’s Vicarage, 
66, Myddelton Square, E.C.1. 


Parks, PRINTER, oF LUDLOW, 
HEREFORD AND ReEapiInG.—Williem Parks 
began printing at Ludlow in 1719, afterwards 
printed at Hereford, and in 1723 was printing 
at Reading in company with D. Kinnier 
(see Allnutt, ‘ Bibliographica,’ vol. ii., 
pp. 301-303). A William Parks printed in 
America, in Annapolis, Maryland, and 
Williamsburg, Virginia, from 1726 until 
1750, in which year he died in the course of 
a voyage to England, and was buried on 
April 1 at Gosport. 

I am preparing a monograph on this 
printer and the issues of his several presses, 
and I shall be grateful for information 
which will enable me to assert positively 
the identity of William Parks of Ludlow, 
Hereford and Reading, with William Parks 
of Annapolis and Williamsburg. I should 
like to learn also of any titles of books, 
pamphlets, newspapers or broadsides printed 
by him in England, not mentioned in 
Allnutt’s article in ‘ Bibliographica,’ referred 
to above. 

The following facts seem to indicate that 
the identity which I am trying to establish 
is exceedingly probable: (a) Identity of 
name, trade and period of activity. (b) 
Christian name of the wife of each, Eleanor. 
(c) Possession by William Parks in Virginia 
of a negro man named “‘ Ludlow.” (d) Pos- 
session by William Parks in Maryland of 
a tract of land surveyed for him under the 
name of “ Park Hall.’ (There were 
estates of this name in Shropshire, one at 
Oswestry, the other at Bitterley, near 
Ludlow, and the colonial American fre- 
etree named his estate after some place 
ear or familiar to him in England.) (e) The 
assertion of this identity by W. H. Allnutt 
in ‘ Bibliographica ’ cited above. 

In his will, William Parks of Virginia 
mentions wife, Eleanor ; daughter, Eleanor, 
wife of John Shclton of Virginia; sister, 
Jane Spitsbury, wife of Thomas Spitsbury ; 
and sister, Elizabeth Parks. 
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Sir CHRISTOPHER YELVERTON’S PorR- 
TRAIT.—Sir Christopher Yelverton, whose 
family was of Easton Maudit, Northamp- 
tonshire, sat, as Speaker, in Elizabeth’s 
ninth Parliament, which met at West- 
minster on Oct. 24, 1597. 

In his Speakership, though it was short. 
he left in the prayer which he composed for 
the opening of the sittings of the Commons, 
and which is still in daily use, a permanent 
influence in Parliamentary ritual. 

His portrait was painted by one of the 
Janssens. It could hardly have been Cor- 
nelius Janssen, who was born in 1593 and 
died in 1664. The portrait, however, 
attributed to Janssen was engraved by R. 
Dumbarton, from the original painting in 
the possession of the publisher, 8. Woodburn, 
London, and the plate appears to have been 
published in 1811. 

I should be grateful for any information 
regarding the whereabouts of the painting 
or any particulars respecting the publisher 
of the engraving. Tuos. WILSON. 

23, Berners Street, W. 


Romney's ‘ELEANOR GORDON.’ — Ac- 
cording to a writer in Harper's Magazine 
(July, 1908), Romney painted several por- 
traits of Eleanor Gordon. One of these is 
fully described in Ward and Roberts’s mono- 
graph on Romney (ii. 62). Another appears 
in Harper’s as a woodcut, from Mr. George A. 
Hearn’s collection. Who was this lady ? 

J. M. BuLiocu. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Mary PANNELL.—A note on p. 98 of 
William Grainge’s edition of Edward Fair- 
fax’s ‘Daemonologia’ (Harrogate, 1882) 
says :— 

In the year 1603, Mary Pannell, who had long 


| been notorious for supposed sorceries, was hung at 


York, for the crime of having bewitched to death 
William Witham, Esq., who died at Ledstone in 
1593. 
Fairfax alludes to ‘‘ our late wonder of the 
son of Mary Pannell (not yet forgot).”’ 
Where can I find particulars of her ? She 
is not mentioned in Miss M. A. Murray’s 
‘Witch-cult in Western Europe,’ which 
barely notices Fairfax’s book, and then 
inaccurately. JoHn WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘ 


EpwWIN Epwarpbs, EtcHER.—Where and 
when was this artist personality, befriended 
born ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
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GENERAL HENRY ‘ JACOBITE 


POLITICAL 
AND MILITARY RHAPSODY. | been, I believe, attributed to Lessing 


This work, with an alternative title, ‘ In- 
vasion of Great Britain and Ireland,’ ap- 
peared in 1798. Where and when was the 
author born and in what year did he die ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


RICHARD PRICE’S ‘OBSERVATIONS ON 
IMPORTANCE OF FRENCH REVOLUTION’ 
(1785).—Biographical ana concerning author 
will oblige. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


SLURRIFICATION OF SporL.—In the course 
of an article in The Times of June 8, 1922, on 
‘Channel Tunnel! Plans,’ it is stated :— 

The work of dealing with the spoil has .. . 
been the subject of special study, as it is impossible 
in the case of a submarine tunnel to remove it 
through shafts... . Preference is likely to be 
given to the slurrification method, by which the 
spoil would be converted into liquid by the 
addition of water and discharged from the tunnel 
works by pumping plant. As compared with the 
ordinary method of loading the spoil into wagons 
and hauling it away in train-loads, the slurrifica- 
tion process would save time and money. 

_ This use of the word * spoil” is not recog- 
nized in ‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary,’ 
nor in ‘The British Empire Universities 
Modern English Dictionary,’ which latter 
was published as recently as 1916; nor does 
either of these dictionaries include the word 


slurrification. What is its derivation ? 
HARMATOPEGOS, 
*Royauist REVELATIONS.’ — Captain 


Wheatly-Crowe, in his interesting book, 
‘Royalist Revelations,’ just published by 
Routledge, refers to fragments of the 
‘ Eikon Basilike’ being seen at Naseby bv 
Bishop Mew as early as 1645. Some years 
ago I made considerable inquiry into the 
question of the authorship of the King’s 
book. I take it that portions of the MS. 
in the King’s own handwriting were seen at 
Naseby. 1 wonder if any of your readers 
can throw light on this subject ? 
ANDREW HAMILTON. 
Chester. 


GIpLEY Famity.—Where can I ascertain 
the location of families bearing this name ? 
Were there any Gidleys residing or stationed 
in Jersey c. 1808 ? TRIUMVIR. 


LovELock Famity.—Any information 
about families bearing this name, more 
es 
TRIUMVIR. 


will be welcomed. 


ially in the early nineteenth century, | 


AUTHORS WANTED.—1. Could any reader inform 
me who was the author of the following epigram; 


“ Lie on, my friend, as only you can lie, 
For no one will be taken in thereby. 
Once, only once, was I déceived by you. 
That was, when something that you said 
proved true.” M. W. P. 
2. Can any reader tell me who is the author of 
these lines ?— 
** To awe the mob and keep them under 
The ancients stole their tales of wonder.” 
T. B. B. 
3. I am desirous to know the name of the 
author of a poem called ‘Dame Perkins and her 
Grey Mare,’ and I think it probable that one of 
your correspondents may be able to furnish me 
with the information required. 
Hueu F. B. TREGASKIs. 
Lawn House, Hampstead Square, Hampstead. 
REFERENCES WANTED.—1. And this is the 
meaning of that prediction which certain shepherds 
reported to have come to them in a mystic song 
heard under the open sky of night, 
Carmine perfidias quod post nulla arguet aetas, 
proclaiming the commencement of an era of 
good will to come.” 
Whence does the author of ‘ Ecce Homo’ bring 
this hexameter ? S. Keira DovuGtas. 
51, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 
2. Can any reader inform me where the follow- 
ing quotation occurs ?— 
** Custom, which all mankind to slavery brings.” 
It is said to have been the favourite quotation of 
Mr. Chamberlain. M. C. HILDYARD. 
8, Queen’s Road, London, N.W.8. 


Replies. 
THE LONDON MOUNTED POLICE. 


(12 S. x. 468.) 


Tue force, of which Londoners are so justly 
proud, had its origin in the old Bow Street 
Horse Patrol, which was in active existence, 
with the ‘‘ Bow Street Runners,” long before 
the Metropolitan Police Force was instituted 
in 1829, and even after that continued to be 
an independent body under the control of 
the Chief Metropolitan Magistrate down to 
1836, when it was transferred to the Metro- 
politan Police. It, however, remained a 
separate force with separate duties and re- 
sponsibilities until the Police Act of 1839 
was passed, when it finally became an in- 
tegral part of the Metropolitan Police. Its 
total numbers are now 244. 

Years ago the Directors of Convict Prisons 
embarked. on a breeding establishment at a 


farm on Dartmoor for horses for the force, 


| 
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1 
“but it was not found to work satisfactorily 


and was ultimately abandoned. In 1873 a 
scheme was set on foot for the supply of 
horses by contract, but this also did not 
answer. At the present time horses are 
‘purchased by Colonel Percy Laurie, D.S.O., 
late of the Scots Greys, the Deputy Assistant 
Commissioner. He obtains them from all 
parts of the British Isles. The maximum 
price to which he is restricted is £70, but 
owing to judicious purchasing the average 
cost of each mount works out at £52 10s. 
All the horses are examined by the Royal 
Veterinary College. 

The Deputy Assistant Commissioner is 
in supreme command of the whole force, 
which he has brought to a state of great per- 
fection. In each district there is a mounted 
District Inspector, each of whom has a 
deputy with the rank of Inspector, assisted 
by a staff of Section Sergeants and a Sergeant 
Instructor in equitation. 

The men are mostly recruited from the 
unmounted force, and are eligible from the 
age of 20 up to 40. The minimum height is 
5ft. 9in. They start with a pay of 70s. 
weekly with free quarters, uniform and 
medical attendance. They can advance to 
£700 a year, and get a pension for life after 
twenty-five years’ service. It is therefore 
a fine opening for an active young man who 
can ride and prefers an open-air life to an 
office stoo!. 

Both horses and men go through an initial 
course of training at Imber Court, between 
East Molesey and Thames Ditton. 

Should L. A. desire further enlightenment 
on the subject of the Mounted Police of the 
Metropolis he will find it very exhaustively 
set out in three consecutive numbers of The 
Police Chronicle, which appeared eariy this 
year, and from which extracts, with illustra- 
tions, were published in The Graphic about 
two months ago. 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


DicKEns’s LITERARY ALLUSIONS (12S. ix. 
309 ; x. 14, 74, 437).—Is there not some mis- 
‘conception abroad as to Dickens’s lack of 
“literary ’’ knowledge and deficiency in 
literary allusions ? Of course no one wil 
‘claim for him that he was soaked in Shake- 
speare and Milton like Sir Walter Scott, or 
that his writings are delightfully enamelled 
with quotations like those of Andrew Lang 
or Professor Saintsbury. Dickens may, 


possibly, have agreed on principle with 
Landor, or his flood of creative genius over- 
Swept literary reminiscence. 


But. insinua- 


tions, such as one sees now and then, that 
he was imperfectly equipped with literary 
education, are not warranted. In re-reading 
the ‘Sketches by Boz’ alone, I have noted 
the following examples, and I hope that 
other competent champions will contribute — 
results from other books :— 

1. We were never able to agree with Sterne in 
pitying the man who could travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, &c. (‘Shops and their Tenants.’) 
‘Sentimental Journey’: In the Street, Calais. 

2. He is not a member : he is only an “ heredi- 
tary bondsman,” or, in other words, an Irish . 
correspondent of an Irish newspaper. (‘ A Parlias 
mentary Sketch.’) ‘ Childe Harold,’ ii. 76. 

3. The musicians . . . playing no notes but 
“notes of preparation.” (‘Public Dinners.’) 
‘Kirg Herry V.,’ Act IV., 1. 14. 

[This quotation appears again in ‘ Dombey and 
Son,’ chap. xii.] 

4, Three quotations from ‘ Don Juan’ (i. 143; 
ii. 154; iv. 35) are made by Mr. Septimus Hicks 
in ‘ The Boarding-House,’ chap. i. 

5. The man of whom Sir Walter Scott speaks in 
his ‘Demonology.’ (‘ Shabby-genteel People.’) 
Scott’s ‘ Demonology and Witchcraft,’ Letter I. 

6. The greater part of his boon companions 
have shared Yorick’s fate. (‘A Parliamentary 
Sketch.’) ‘ Hamlet,’ Act V. 

7. He came and conquered .. . proposed 
and was accepted. (‘Miss Evans and the Eagle.’) 
Probably ro’ directly from the original Plutarch, 
‘ Vit. Caes.,’ cap. 50. 

8. Like sending them truffles when wanting a 
shirt. (‘Mr. Watkins Tottle.’ chap. i.) Gold- 
smith, ‘The Haunch of Venison’: from Tom 
Brown’s ‘ Laconics.’ 

Mention is made also of Caleb Williams 
(Godwin, 1794) in ‘ The First of May’ ; Sir 
Charles Grandison and Richardson’s novels, 
generally, in ‘Mr. Watkins Tottle,’ chap. i. ; 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances in ‘Criminal 
Courts,’ and “the mysterious pictures in 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s castles’? in Blooms- 
bury Christening’; Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, T. Moore’s ‘ Fire-Worshippers,’ and 
‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ ibid.; Julia’s letter 
in canto i. of ‘Don Juan,’ and the siege at 
the commencement of canto vii. in * The 
Boarding-House,’ chap. i.; the poet Mont- 
gomery in Horatio Sparkins’ ; Catnach, the 
printer of broadsheets, in ‘ Seven Dials.’ 


In ‘The Boarding-House,’ chap. ii., 


1|O’Bleary is described as “‘reading Horace 


and trying to look as if he understood it.” 
The allusions to Cincinnatus in ‘The Last 
Cabdriver,’ Damon and Pythias in ‘ Making 
a Night of It,’ ‘‘ Lucretian ejaculations ” in 
‘Greenwich Fair’ (though this one is. not 
very happy), Lucinian mysteries” and 
Fatima-like curiosity in ‘ The Last Cab- 
driver, Lilliputian leather-gaiters”’ in 
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‘Scotland Yard ’—all show knowledge, if 
not of a very abstruse sort. 

If characters in drama may count, I have 
noted Rover (O’Keefe’s ‘Wild Oats’) and 
Young Dornton (Holcroft’s ‘ Road to Ruin ’) 
in ‘ Private Theatres,’ George Barnwell in 
‘ Horatio Sparkins,’ Paul Pry (J. Poole) in 
‘ The First of May,’ the ghost in ‘Don Juan’ 
in ‘The Bloomsbury Christening,’ and the 
ghost in ‘ Hamlet’ in ‘ The Boarding-House,’ 
chap. i. H. K. Sr. J. S. 


Buriat or Lorp Zoucue, 1625 (12 S. x. 


390, 434).—The name Zouche does not 
occur in the existing Hackney burial. 
registers, which begin in 1593. These) 
registers were copied by the late Mr. R. H. | 
Browne of Hackney, and afterwards of 
Stapleford Abbots, Essex, and he presented 
the transcript, with the consent of the then | 
rector, to the Guildhall Library, London. 

Lord Zouche lived in that portion of the} 
parish now known as Homerton, in 1605. | 
He occurs in that year, under ‘“‘ Hummerton,”’ | 
in a list of those who contributed towards | 
repairing the Parish Church. He was a. 
great amateur in gardening, was fond of) 
botany, and had a physic-garden there. | 


(See ‘Memorials of St. John at Hackney,’ . 


compiled by R. Simpson, Part IIT. (1882), 
pp- 6 and 17.) Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 


Moon FOLK-LORE: (12 S. 
x. 93, 238).—My mother-in-law in her | 
youth always had her hair cut every month) 
as the moon was growing, never when on 
the wane. She is now 77, with a wealth of 
dark hair reaching below her waist, and she 
attributes it to the care and attention given 
in early days, and cut at the time mentioned. 
She was born at Bethersden, in Kent, and 
remained there until her marriage. 

Cuas. Hatt 


‘* PROBABILITY IS THE GUIDE OF LIFE” 
(12 8. x. 329, 377).—The quotations given’ 
by Pror. Bensty from Sextus Empiricus 
do not show that either Arcesilaus or 
Carneades expressly said that ‘ probability 
is the guide of life’ ; and the views of the 
two men have been distinguished thus: 
Arcesilaus advised to take as guide that 
which is reasonable (et\oyov), that 
for which more reasons can be given than 
for its opposite. Carneades gave more 
particular definitions; he held that we 


should be guided by the persuasiveness or 
probability appertaining to an idea, and 
“he distinguished different degrees of prob-> 


ability which should be required, for accept. 
ing ideas as guides, in different cases. But as 
neither of these thinkers left any writings, 
our knowledge of their opinions and expres- 
sions is very imperfect. (See Schwegler, 
‘ Griechische Philosophie,’ 3rd ed., §52.) 
Guapys WILLIAMS. 


Huneary WATER (12 S. x. 409, 476).— 
A recipe for making “‘ The Queen of Hun- 
gary’s water”? is given in a small book 
styled ‘ Art’s Masterpiece ; or, A Companion 
for the Ingenious of either Sex, by C. K. 
[No date.] London : Printed for G. Conyers 
at the Golden Ring, and J. Sprint at the 
Blue Bell in Little Britain.’ 

Put a quart of the best Spirit of Wine into a 
Strong Glass Bottle, and two large handfuls of 
Rosemary Flowers, a handful of Thyme, and half 
a handful of Sweet Marjorum, the leaves only, 
and as much of Sage; keep the Bottle close 
stopped, and expose it to the Sun a Month, and 
then you may dissolve the bigness of a Bean of 
Orcanat, bruising it with a little Spirit of Wine. 
and put it into the Bottle; then expose it four 
or five days more to the Sun and it will be of a 
fine red colour and a curious Scent. 

E. HarGRAVE. 

Moor Allerton. 


There is an exhaustive account of ‘‘ Hun- 
gary water” in Beckmann’s ‘ History of 
Inventions, Discoveries and Origins,’ vol. i. 
(Bohn’s Library, 1846). The water was the 
first alcoholic perfume and it was prepared 
in 1370 by Queen Elizabeth of Hungary, 
who had the recipe from a hermit and be- 
came so beautiful through the use of it that 
her hand was asked in marriage at the age 
of 72 by the King of Poland. That story 
was taken from an old book published in 
Frankfort in 1639. Beckmann devotes a 
chapter to “‘ Hungary water,” but in the 
end doubts the accuracy of it. Eugene 
Rimmel’s ‘Book of Perfumes’ (Chapman 
and Hall, 1865) has two references to 
‘“Hungary water”; one states: Next 
to Hungary water, the most ancient per- 


fume now in use is eau-de-Cologne.” 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone. 


SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING (12 8. 
x. 431, 477).—A good deal of information on 
this subject is to be found in a paper on 
‘The Folk-Lore of Common Salt’ con- 
tained in a volume entitled ‘The Magic of 
the Horse Shoe,’ by Robert Means Lawrence, 
M.D. (London, Gay and Bird, 1898). 

Instead of the overturning of the salt in 
Da Vinci’s picture of the Last Supper being 
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the origin of the idea that upsetting salt is 
unlucky, it is much more likely to be taken 
as evidence that the superstition was current 
in the painter’s day. 


Throwing a pinch of salt over the left. 


shoulder is usually considered as having 
originated as an offering to propitiate the 
house spirit, and is probably a relic of 
ancestor worship. 

It is stated in ‘ Japan Day by Day,’ by 
Edward S. Morse (London, Constable), that 


the Japanese regard the accidental spilling 


of salt as a sign of good luck. 
Wo. SELF-WEEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


TEAGUE (8 S. ii. 161, 230, 350; v. 498; 
vi. 137; xi. 415)—The question related to 
the origin of this as a stage-name for an 
Irishman. It may be worth while to note 
that the name itself goes far back. In ‘ Le 
Case de Tanistry,’ Hilary, 5 James I. (1607), 
the}jury ascertained this pedigree :— 

Donogh mac Teige O callaghan 


Conoghor 


| | 
Teige Eleanor = Art Okiffe 


Donogh mac Teige Manus Okiffe 
le puisne 
and the report goes on to say that 
Donogh mac Teige O callaghan, chiefe de son | 
nosme, fuit seisie del Signourie ou Chiefetainship | 
de Poblicallaghan, solonque le custome & course | 
del Tanistry. 
But the court decided that the common-law 
rules of descent governed Ireland, and not 
the custom of tanistry. 
The curious reader may refer to Sir John 
Davis’s ‘Reports’ (1674), p. 29. (His 
name appears thus on the title page.) 
Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


WALDEGRAVE AND WENTWORTH FAMILIES | 
(12 S. x. 468).—Sir William Waldegrave, | 
who died Jan. 30, 1527, married Margery, | 
daughter of Sir Henry Wentworth of, 
Codham Hall, Wethersfield, Essex 
March 22, 1482), second son of Roger Went- | 
of Nettlestead, Suffolk (d. Oct. 
452). | 

Mary Waldegrave (d. Dec. 19, 1599), 


who was married in 1591 to Thomas Clopton 
of Kentwell Hall, Suffolk (d. 1597), was 
daughter of Sir William Waldegrave (d. 
Aug. 1, 1613) and Elizabeth Mildmay, and 


granddaughter of Sir William (d. 1553), who 

was grandson of the Sir William Waldegrave 
who died in 1527; thus she was great- 
great-granddaughter. 

Pedigrees of the Wentworth and Walde- 
grave families will be found in Hast Anglian 
(N.S.), vol. ii, and Proceedings of the 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology, vol. iv. 
‘Some account of the latter family will also 
be found in Badham’s ‘History of All 
Saints Church, Sudbury ’ (1852). 

R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 

Bow Library, E.3. 


| PRODHOME OR PRUDHOME (12 8. 
|x. 288).—In Arthur Collins’s ‘ Peerage of 
|England’ (4th ed., 1768), vol. iii., p. 161, is 
the following in the account of the family of 
Fielding, Earl of Denbigh :— 

Geffery Fielding, son of Sir Geffery, who first 
came into England, was living in the reigns of 
Kings Edward I. and II., and married Agnes, 
daughter and heir of John de Nanton, by Alice his 
wife, daughter and heir of Richard de Mysterton, 
in Leicestershire, whereby he had the lordship of 
Munsterton; as is apparent from the letter of 
attorney in 9 Edw. II. before specified ; and by 
her was father of William Fielding, who took to 
wife Joan, daughter and heir of William Prud- 
home, by Julian his wife, daughter and heir of 
Robert de Newnham, and became thereby pos- 
sessed of the manor of Newnham Paddox in 
Warwickshire, which from that time has been the 
seat of the family. 

This is repeated in Collins’s ‘ Peerage of 
England,’ augmented by Sir Egerton Brydges 
(1812), vol. ili., p. 266, except that John de 
Nanton becomes John de Napton. 

Napton is the spelling in Stephen What- 
ley’s ‘England’s Gazetteer,’ s.v. ‘ Misterton 
(Leic.).’ Seeing that William Fielding be- 
came possessed of Newnham Paddox by his 
marriage with Joan, daughter and heir of 
William Prudhome, it may, I think, be 


‘inferred that William Prudhome had no son. 


I presume that in Mr. E. A. PripHam’s 
query ‘“‘male descendants’ means de- 
scendants in the male line.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


CHARLES Picotr, AUTHOR oF ‘THE 
JockEy CxLuB ’ (128. x. 347).—The following 
may be worth noting, taken from ‘ The Eton 
College Register, 1753-1790,’ edited by 


‘Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh (1921), p. 
420: 


Pigott, 1762-68, mi. Charles, entered 25 Feb. 
1762 (F. Yonge), fee £2-2-0; admitted pensioner 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 25 Apr. 1769; name 
taken off the books 1770; perhaps the Charles 
Pigott, called ‘‘ Louse” Pigott, author of the 
Jockey Club, &c., who d. 24 June, 1794, at his 
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apartments in Westminster, and was bur. in the | PupeEns (12 S. x. 410, 474).—There aid 


family vault at Chetwynd, co. Salop. (Trin. 
Hall Adm. ; Gent. Mag., 1794, p. 672a.) 

Mi. = minor; F. Yonge = Mrs. Frances 
Yonge, who kept a dame’s house. One may 
regret that Mr. Austen-Leigh, after all his 
researches, was obliged to use the word 
perhaps.” 

W. Toone, in his ‘ Chronological Historian ’ 
(1826), has the following under date 1793, 
May 8 :— 

Mr. Ridgway, the bookseller, was brought up 
to the Court of King’s Bench to receive sentence, 
for the publication of three libels, viz., ‘ The 
Jockey Club,’ ‘ Paine’s Address to the Addressers,’ 


and ‘ The Rights of Man’; he was sentenced to | 
two years imprisonment for the first, one year for | 


the second, and a fine of 100/. and a like imprison- 
ment and fine for the third ; Symond’s [sic], the 
bookseller, was sentenced for publishing ‘ The 
Jockey Club,’ to one year imprisonment and 
fine of 100/. 


The ‘Annual Register’ (1793), May 8 
(p. 22 of Chronicle), says :— 


James Ridgway and H. D. Symonds were 
brought to the Court of King’s Bench, and re- 
ceived judgment for publishing Mr. Paine’s works 


and ‘The Jockey Club.’ They were severally 


sentenced to four years imprisonment. 

Which is the better account ? 

The title pages of the three parts have 
‘** Printed for H. D. Symonds, Paternoster- 
row.” RosBert PIERPOINT. 


Was Charles Pigott, the author of ‘The | 


Jockey Club,’ also the author of a very 
scurrilous local publication, ‘The Drayton 
Review,’ by Yorick, 1793? In it Mr. 
Thomas Pigot of Peplow is most severely 
castigated, and he and Mr. Andrew Corbet 
and many others are satirized. This pam- 


phlet of 84 pages is exceedingly rare, and is | 


scurrilous and indecent throughout. The 
Peplow family of Pigot. must not be con- 
founded with the older Chetwynd family of 
Pigott. W. G. D. Frercuer, F.S.A. 


Str THomMas (12 8. x. 189, 230, 
295, 358).—It is not generally known that 
Sir Thomas Phillipps in his lifetime offered 
his magnificent collection of MSS. as a gift 
to the University of Oxford, on condition 
that they would build a sufficient library to 
house it, and he to take care of the MSS. 
during his life. Unfortunately the authori- 
ties at Oxford refused his magnificent offer. 
The MSS. were probably at the time of his 
offer of greater value than all the MSS. then 
in the Bodleian Library. 

W. G. D. Fretcner, F.S.A. 


frequent references to Aulus Pudens in 
Martial (viz., i. 31; iv. 13, 29; v. 28, 48; 
ivi. 54, 58, 78; vii. 11,°14, 97; viii. 63; 
ix. 81; xi. 38; xii. 51; xiii. 69), but they 
do not bear out the statements of the booklet 
to which Mr. T. H. Soursy refers, except 
the fact of his marriage to Claudia. 

Possibly in iv. 13, ‘‘ Claudia, Rufe, meo 
nubit Peregrina Pudenti,” Peregrina should 
be spelt with a small p, and Claudia should 
be identified with the British Claudia 
Rufina of xi. 53. 

B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JoHn Bourne (12 8. x. 367, 435, 477). 
_—May I thank Mr. Broom for his contribu- 
‘tion at the last reference, and add that 
‘some account of the Gilbert Bourne, D.C.L. 
(nephew of the Bishop of Bath and Wells), 
mentioned by him has been given at 108. vi. 
165, 294? The Thomas Martyn, LL.D., 
who married Mary Bourne, was doubtless 
the T. M. (d. 1597 ?) of the ‘ D.N.B’ 
Joun B, WaArINEWRIGHT. 


Tue Boss or BrwrnasGate (12 S. x. 
452).—Instead of 

| Bosse Alley so called of a bosse of water like vnto 
| that of Billingsgate, there placed by the executois 
Richard Whittington, 

IT find, at p. 79 of W. J. Thoms’s edition of 
|Stow’s ‘ Survey ’ (London, 1842), that what 
Stow, after writing of the south side of 
Billingsgate ward, actually says, is :— 

On the north side is Bosse alley, so called of 
|a boss of spring water continually running, which 
_standeth by Billingsgate against this alley. and was 
‘sometime made by the executors of Richard 
| Whittington. 
| A note says that Boss is ‘“ probably from 

the Dutch Buis—a conduit pipe.’ There 
was only one Bosse Alley. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Minirary RAFFAELE” (12 S. 
x. 409).—A misspelling of the word ** rafale,” 
a variety of artillery and infantry fire which 
has for its object the production of a para- 
lysing, instantaneous effect, produced by 
suddenly delivered, very violent gusts of fire 
of short duration, separated by more or less 
prolonged intervals of calm. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


_ A Drovceur (12 S. x. 468).—The official 
definition of a drought and of a partial 
‘drought will be found in the ‘ Register of 
British Rainfall,’ issued by the Meteoro- 
logical Office annually. R. B. 
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The Abbey of Chester was undoubtedly dis- 
solved by surrender on Jan. 20, 1540 (N.S.) 
(31 Henry VIIIL.), and therefore the date. 
24 Henry VILLI. (1532/3) for the proclamation | 
referring to the monastery as ‘* dissolved” | 
must be wrong. I have not seen Markland’s | 
book, but there is a copy of the proclamation | 
in Morris’s ‘ Chester in the Plantagenet and 
Tudor Reigns,’ pp. 317-8, and he, like Mark- 
land, dates it 24 Henry VIIT., which he) 
gives, wrongly, as 1531. The explanation is 
simply that they have dated the document. 
incorrectly. The proclamation was made 
by William Newhall, Clerk of the Pentice, 
in “the first yere of his entre,” and ‘is signed 
“per me W. Newhall fact’ tempore Willi 
Sneyde, draper, secundo tempore sui 
majorat’.””. Now William Newhall was ap- 
pointed clerk in 1543, and the error in dating | 
has been caused by ignorance of this fact 
and by ascribing the document to the first 
mayoralty of William Sneyde at Chester, 
instead of, as the document shows, to his 
second period of office, viz., 34/35 Henry 
VIII. (1543) (Morris, loc. cit. 582, where the 
addition of ** junior” to Sneyde’s name on 
the second occasion must be an error). If 
the proclamation itself was dated, then prob- 
ably 34 Henry VIII. has been miscopied as 
24 Henry VIII. It seems to come from the 
Harl. MSS. R. STEwARtT-Brown. 
Bromborough. 


WILLIAM BRAGGE’S COLLECTION OF 


Books ABouT Tosacco (12 S. x. 470).—) 
This collection was sold at Sotheby’s on- 


June 1, 1882. A priced copy of the cata- 
logue, with names of the purchasers, will be 
found in the British Museum (Sale Cata- 
logues, 8.C.S. 835 (4) ). W. RoBerts. 
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additional name of Brock of Pensax Court, 
Worcestershire. E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


Two CHILDREN BEARING THE SAME 
NaME (128. ix. 230, 273, 312, 336, 376, 415, 
436, 454, 497; x. 59, 258).—Writing of the 
Le Breton family in Jersey, M. J. A. Mes- 
servy notes :—- 

Ilwétait pas rare au seiizéme siécle de voir deux 

fréres, ou deux sceurs, porter le méme nom de 
baptéme (‘ Bulletin de la Société Jersiaise,’ 
vi., p. 28). 
As this family appears to have been Roman 
Catholic till the middle of that century, it 
is not unlikely that the two sons of Ambroise 
Le Breton were baptized Michel in honour 
of that saint. H. A. Rese. 

Milton House, La Haule, Jersey. 


JOHN STACKHOUSE (12 S. x. 469).—Is this 
"John Stackhouse of Thornton, Yorkshire, 
son of Thomas Stackhouse, deceased ; bred 
at Clapham [Yorkshire ?]; admitted sizar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, * sub Mrs. 
Peck, commensali’; tutor and. surety, 
Mrs.+ Birkbeck, 13 May, 1672. aet. 20° 7 

G. C. Moore 


(12 S. x. 469).—Per- 
haps an elder brother of Matthew Dowding, 
son of William, of Tunbridge Wells. clerk. 
Matthew is probably the ** Dowding” who 
appears low down in a Tonbridge School 
list of 1761. He was matriculated from 
Christ Church, Dec. 1, 1768. aged 16, was 
B.A. (Corp. Chr. Coll.) 1772, and M.A. 1776. 
G. C. Moore 


BReETEL (12 S. x. 170, 295).—-The deriva- 
tion suggested by Pror. Bensty for this 


'surname from Beorhtweald seems pseudo- 


GRANTEE OF ARMS WANTED (12 S. x. 
453).—The arms are those of Farmer of 
New South Wales and Finchley New Road, 
Middlesex. 

Only three places in Berks begin with 
G—Garford, Goosey, Greenham. 

E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


Brooke Arvs (12 8S. x. 470).—I have. 
not a single entry of Brooke bearing three. 


| 


scientific. Before accepting everything that 
appears in Prof. Weekley’s little books, 
‘The Romance of Words,’ ‘ Surnames,’ &c., 
readers would do well to consult Mr. H. 
Harrison’s work and his monograph on 
‘The Romance of Names,’ which is not 
here to quote from (see also 12 8S. v. 203, re 
the personal name Foch). 

Harrison considers the French Bretel and 
Breteau to be diminutives of Bret, a Breton, 
e.g., Ricardus le Bret. Bret and Lebret are 


fleurs-de-lis. A single fleur-de-lis with a still common surnames in France. The 
lion on a chief was borne by Brock, and English form he explains as A.S. braed + 


Brock, Co. Wores, bore three trefoils. I sus-| hyll, i.e., a dweller at the Broad Hill, or 


They slope. N. W. 


San Francisco. 


pect this is the quartering required. 


were really Clutton, but in 1809. took the | 
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CHALK IN KENT AND ITS OWNERS: 


| of the German-speaking part of the Empire, 


RYE, CORNHILL, VILERS, ST. CLarr (12 S. so that a derivation from FitzHubert seems 


x. 151, 195, 255).—From what is said at the 
last reference of the documents belonging to 
the monastery and their questionable cha- 
racter, it is quite likely. I think, that Walcra 
is a variant of Chalcra, or was formed in 
imitation of it. The first element in such 
place-names as Chich St. Oswyth, Chickfield, 
Redchieche, Foxhole Chieche (see 11 S. ix. 
227), and the last in the two latter, I take 
to be derived from A.S. cealc, Lat. calz, cis, 
chalk, as well as in Chelsea (Cealechythe 785, 
Chalchithe 1465, Chellsaye 1600); so, too, 
in Chalford, Chalgrove, Chalcot (Chalk 
Farm), Chalton and Chicheley (a word 
properly of three syllables, like Berkeley— 
meadow of birch trees), when there is no 
contrary evidence presented in early charter 
forms. It may also be present in Chigwell, 
the origin of which can scarcely be due to 
Sig-wyll, as suggested at 12 S. x. 236, under 
* Chinkwell.”. The Scotch equivalent ap- 
pears in Kelso (Calkou 1126, Keleou 1158) ; 
see Johnston’s *‘ Place-names of Scotland.’ 
The term “chalk” is, of course, loosely 
applied to other than calcareous deposits— 
to limestone, fuller’s earth, &c. ; note, too, 
that the white chalk cliffs of Kent, Sussex, 
and Hampshire become red cliffs (sand- 
stone) in Devonshire, though perhaps only 
the initiated are aware of the distinction 
and its cause. N. W. HItt. 
San Francisco. 


WrotH Faminy (12 S. x. 372, 418, 434, 
478).—In addition to the references to the 
‘Wroth family in Marshall, ‘ The Genealogist’s 
Guide ’ (Guildford, 1903), the following refer- 
ences may be of interest: ‘D.N.B.,’ Wor- 
Zuy, pp. 161-167; Fuller, Thomas, ‘ Church 
History of Britain’ (Epistle Dedicatory to 
Sir Henry Wroth at beginning of section 3, 
Book VIII.); Strype, John, * Ecclesiastical 
Memorials’ (Oxford, 1822), vol. ii., Part I., 
pp. 387-389 ; ‘ Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, vol. xxviii., pp. 383-390; 
Hanson, George A., ‘Old Kent: the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland’ (Baltimore, 1876), pp. 
199-202. LAWRENCE C, Wrortu. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 

Maryland, U.S.A. 


HuBERT DE RIE AND FULBERT OF DOVER 
(12S. x. 388, 436, 475)—The name Fulbert 
occurs in Nithard’s ‘ History’ (i. 5) and in 
the ‘ Life’ of St. Ansgar (chap. v.), both 
‘works of the ninth century, and in the latter 
‘place the Fulbert mentioned was a native 


very unlikely. The name appears to be re- 
gularly formed from the name-elements fule 
and bert, and I cannct see why any other 
derivation should be sought. E. W. B. 


RNotes on Books. 


Macbeth, King Lear, and Contemporary History, 
being a Study of the Relations of the Play of 

‘ Macbeth’ to the Personal History of James 1., 

the Darnley Murder and the St. Bartholomew 

Massacre, and also of ‘King Lear’ as Symbolic 

Mythology. By Lilian Winstanley. (Cambridge 

University Press. 15s. net.) 

In her ‘Hamlet and the Scottish Succession,’ 
Miss Winstanley (Lecturer in English in the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth) argued 
that much of the “ material employed in the play 
of ‘Hamlet’ was really historical and political in 
origin. Her book caused much _ controversy. 
Her new volume, ‘ Macbeth, King Lear and Con- 
temporary History,’ is likely to give rise to similar 
discussion. The method of the previous work she 
applies in this; she considers ‘ Macbeth’ and 
‘ King Lear ’ in relation to contemporary history. 
The historical method of interpreting Shake- 
speare’s plays has not been favoured by the critics 
because they had not the necessary information, 
therefore the psychological method was adopted. 
Coleridge and Hazlitt worked in this vein. Even 
here Miss Winstanley contends that certain of 
the critics erred. They ‘‘ assumed that the 
psychology of the sixteenth century was and must 
be identical with the psychology of the nineteenth, 
and interpreted Shakespeare almost exactly as 
they would have interpreted Browning.” 

Miss Winstanley sets out to prove in this work, 
among other things, that ‘Macbeth’ has ‘a 
definite relation to the political situation at the 
time it was written, and the theme was probably 
suggested by the Gunpowder Plot, which was 
supposed to be aimed (a) at the Protestant Ruler 
of Britain, (b) at the Union of the Crowns of Eng- 
land and Scotland’; that the story of the 
hero—Macbeth—has a definite bearing on the 
subject of the Union of the Crowns under James I., 
since Macbeth was the person who tried to avert 
the Merlin prophecies, and, by trying to avert, 
fulfilled them; that the character and practices 
of Macbeth bear close resemblance to those of 
Francis, Earl Bothwell, who “ pursued the King’s 
life by means of witchcraft’?; that‘ Macbeth’ 
contains details resembling those of St. Bartholo- 
mew, especially of the Coligny murder (the people 
of England compared the Plot to the Massacre, and 
feared a massacre of Protestants in England) ; 
that much in the study of Macbeth himself 
resembles the remorse and terror and hallucina- 
tions which are said to have haunted Charles IX. 

As regards ‘ King Lear,’ our author holds that 
a large portion of it is derived from the story of the 
Darnley murder, another portion from the story 
of St. Bartholomew, the death of Coligny and the 
Civil Wars in France; that Darnley, hated by 
Mary, Queen, of Scots, was accused by Buchanan 
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of treating him much as Lear was treated by his 
daughters Goneril and Regan; that the love- 
story of Edmund and the two sisters is almost 
exactly like the story of Bothwell in relation to 
Mary and his own wife Lady Bothwell, and that 
there is a likeness between Cordelia and Queen 
Joan of Navarre, who is contrasted with Catharine 
de’ Medici and Marguerite. Henry of Navarre 
also finds a place in the discussion. The final con- 
clusion is, ‘‘I find it to be in the case of ‘ Macbeth ’ 
and ‘ King Lear’ exactly as in the case of ‘ Ham- 
let,’ that Shakespeare is really writing of his own 
age, and that his work is a kind of symbolic 
mythology.”’ 

We have given no more than a hint of the lines 
upon which Miss Winstanley proceeds. Whether 
she wins agreement with her views or not, there 
can be no question of the ingenuity, the knowledge 
of her subject, and of the variety of the illustra- 
tions with which she supports her contention. 
Perhaps some of her arguments will not bear the 
weight she puts upon them. For example, she 
quotes from ‘ Macbeth’ Lennox’s description, of 
the night of the King’s murder, 

“. . . some say the earth 

Was feverous, and did shake,” 
and remarks that this passage ‘“‘ seems to refer 
quite obviously to the Darnley murder, for the 
explosion of the gunpowder was referred to several 
times in the trial as making the ground shake like 
an earthquake and also making a similar noise.” 
Why obviously ? 

The question arises, Why did Shakespeare take 
all this trouble, what did he hope to achieve by his 
“symbolic mythology ”; to what extent was his 
intention, assuming it to be what Miss Winstanley 
implies, understood by the audiences of his time ? 
Her book does not convince, but it provokes 
thought on the matter of it, and is therefore well 
worth reading. 

She promises to go on with her studies in t‘xis 
method of interpretation. She suggests that 
“ Ariel seems to embody the essential qualities 
of Henry’s genius.’’ Ariel and Henry of Navarre ! 


The History of Weyhill, Hants, and its Ancient 
Fair. By the Rev. R. M. Heanley. (Winchester, 
Warren and Son, 10s. net.) 

WE are told in the Preface that this book was 

finished in 1913, but owing to the outbreak of 

the war and to other circumstances, publication 
was postponed. The author died in 1915, and it 
was resolved only to publish a portion ofit. We 
can share the hope that the work, “ containing 
much valuable information and a store of local 
tradition, may one day be published in its 
entirety.”’ For the author was evidently a careful 
and enthusiastic antiquary, with a keen eye for 
everything of interest and historical importance 
in the Hampshire parish of which he was rector 
for seventeen years. 

The portions of the work now published include 

a description of the Church, the parish records 

and rectory, a list of rectors, and an account of 

the ancient Weyhill Fair. The account of the 
parish records is particularly valuable, while the 
author has made a most careful research into the 
origins of the fair. Weyhill is evidently a site 
of immense antiquity, and these origins are to 
be sought in the remote past. The fair hill stands 


at the meeting and crossing of primitive roads— 


Weyhill is, in fact, on the Old Road that later 
became the Pilgrims’ Way—within a few hundred 
yards of a Bronze Age barrow, where remains of 
ox-teeth and quantities of broken shards speak 
eloquently of the sacred festivals held there 
generation after generation. The site, moreover. 
fulfils another condition for ancient fair grounds : 
it stands at a place where three parishes meet, 
thus supplying that neutral ground where the 
members of different primitive groups could come 
together for purposes of barter. 

We are thus led to visualize an ancient market 
place, evidenced by the Bronze Age barrow, to be 
succeeded by a Saxon temple, and finally by the 
Christian Church. This view is supported by 
the fact that the Church, in the person of the 
rector, has been from time immemorial a lord 
of the fair, having the sole right of penning sheep 
there. Another scrap of evidence is afforded by 
the ancient name and by the dedication of the 
Church. TheChurch is dedicated to SS. Michael 
and All Angels, and is designated in the ancient 
episcopal registers as ‘“‘ De la Woe” or “ De la 

eo.” This is derived, Mr. Heanley believes, 
from Wodin, from whom, he says, there is evidence 
that the Saxons transferred their affections to 
St. Michael when they became Christians. 

From the study of the churchwardens’ accounts 
Mr. Heanley shows that in the sixteenth century 
there were three altars in the Church: one, the 
high altar dedicated to St. Michael; one, “‘ our 
Lady’s ‘‘ altar’; and another called ‘‘ the other 
altar’’ in an inventory of Church goods for 
1540 which Mr. Heanley discovered in the muni- 
ment room of Queen’s College, Oxford, the patron 
of the living. That altar, says Dr. Randall 
Sanderson, who was rector from 1649 to 1679, 
was dedicated to St. Thomas 4 Becket. He had 
been declared a traitor by Henry VIII. in 1538, 
when it was enjoined that his images and pictures 
in all churches should be put down and the use 
of his name in prayers and services discontinued. 
Hence the nameless ‘“‘ other altar.” Another of 
Mr. Heanley’s discoveries was the base of the 
churchyard cross, which has been dated at 1280 
to 1290, the same date as that assigned to the 
chancel. Mr. Heanley suggests that the chancel 
and the cross were the work of the Abbot Reginald, 
who was appointed in 1276 by the Abbot of 
Grestain, the alien proprietors, to manage their 
English properties, and who probably lived at 
Ramridge close by. 

Interesting items in the overseers’ accounts 
are the fees paid for the destruction of vermin. 
“Till well into the nineteenth century the pages 
positively bristle with payments for ‘ fokses,’ 

badgears,’ ‘ heag hoges,’ ‘ aders,’ and ‘ stotes ’ ; 
while the holocausts of sparrows are piteous.’’ 
Mr. Heanley rebuts the statement in the ‘ Victoria 
History of Hampshire’ that no certain record 
seems to exist of the occurrence of the polecat in 
the county, for under the varied spellings of 
poulteat,” poleatt,” ‘‘ polycate,”’ &c., there 
are at least thirteen recorded cases in the over- 
seers’ accounts between 1723 and 1786. Mr. 
Heanley refers to the expression ‘“‘ Hampshire 
hog,” which is at present being discussed in 
‘N. & Q.” He holds that it has nothing 
to do with swine, but means ‘“‘ a sheep of a year 
or fifteen months old that has never been shorn.” 
So far from referring to rudeness or uncouthness, 
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“it originally merely denoted gentleness and 
simplicity of character.” 


The Roman Fate: An Essay in Interpretation. 
By W. E. Heitland. (Cambridge University 
Press, 3s. net.) 

Mr. HEITLAND, the Cambridge historian of Rome, 

and in particular of Roman agriculture, here pre- 

sents us with a stimulating essay on one of the 
fundamental reasons why the greatness of Rome 
was not able to endure. Though it is only one 
of the causes of the decline and fall, Mr. Heitland, 
we should say, is fully justified in his interpreta- 
tion of it and in the stress which he asks us to lay 
upon it. Put as briefly as possible, it is that 
Rome never developed a constitution which was 
suited to her needs and destiny ; as growth and 
expansion took place there was never evolved an: 
means by which reforms could be set in motior. 
or sources of danger diverted and corrected, as 
would have been provided had there been an 
effective outlet for the expression of wholesome 
public opinion. There are subsidiary reasons for 
the dissolution of the Roman_ state, which 

Mr. Heitland touches on; but this grave and 

fundamental lack of constitutional machinery is 

coe Seen one which he wishes here to illus- 
trate. 


The moral of his essay should be encouraging 
to those who believe in Parliamentary govern- 
ment, and in party rule, which, though they may 
exhibit defects in practice, yet provide the modern 
state, such as our own, with a principle of life and 
solidarity which Rome never, except possibly at 
the earliest times of the popular assembly, pos- 
sessed. But even a popular assembly, in a city 
state where all the citizens were physically able 
to attend the meetings, was not a representative 


chamber; and as the franchise was extended, 
and fewer of the enfranchised in proportion could | 
be present, the less adequate did the assembly | 
become; until, as the next stage proved, the. 
practical conduct of affairs passed into the hands | 
of the senate. In that body again, however, lay | 
the same inherent deficiency; until at last 
senate .went down before the dictators, and | 
dictatorship in turn resolved itself into imperial | 
autocracy. At the best the imperial system pro- 
duced but competent bureaucratic administra- 
tion ; but the instinct for political liberty had long 
since departed. It had, in fact, hardly ever 
thrived. 

“The fatal absence of any non-revolutionary 
means of reform”; “‘ no means of attempting to 
cure the evils of the state by any effort of the 
human will”; ‘a political system under which 
the noblest endeavours were doomed to almost 
certain failure are typical sentences 
from Mr. Heitland’s diagnosis. Representative 
government, which Rome never enjoyed, is there- 
fore justified from 9, new standpoint when we con- 
sider the historical example of the Romain fate. 
Other forms of “ fate,’ such as the pessimistic 
view that all human institutions contain within 
them the seeds of dissolution, the doctrine of in- 
evitable degeneracy, of weariness of life and the 
like, will not in consequence necessarily hold good 
of modern states to whose future the analogy of 
Rome is ‘sought to be applied. Those who, 
appealing, as they think, to history, may be in- 


clined to hold the example of Rome as one which 


time is bound sooner or later to repeat, must take 
Mr. Heitland’s argument into serious considera- 
tion. Kor it would show that modern democracy, 
for all its faults, has reason to congratulate itself 
on the possession, of positive constitutional safe- 
guards which would seem to ensure the main- 
tenance of a stability far beyond that which lay, 
at almost any period of her history, within the 
competence of Rome. 

Scottish Noles and Q.evies.—Efforts are being 
made to resume the publication of Scotlish Notes 
and Queries, which, as a monthly magazine, 
enjoyed a career of more than twenty years. 
A strong feeling in favour of the resumption was 
expressed at a recent public meeting in Aberdeen, 
with Mr. A. T. McRobert, president of the Aberdeen 
Chamber of Commerce, in the chair. Miss Bulloch, 
Aberdeen, the proprietrix of the copyright title, 
has generously granted permission for its being 
used. The proposal has the cordial support of 
many eminent archeologists, topographers, genea- 
logists, and bibliographers, including Mr. Robe:t 
Anderson, Editor, Cairngorm Club Journal; 
Mr. P. J. Anderson, University Librarian; Mr. 
G. M. Fraser, Public Librarian; Dr. J. M. 
Bulloch, London; Sir James Galloway, London ; 
Mr. James F. Kellas Johnstone, author of ‘ Biblio- 
graphia Aberdonensis’; Dr. William Kelly, 
A.R.S.A., and his partner, Mr. James B. Nicol ; 
Dr. James F. Tocher, of the Buchan Club; Mr. 
William Murdoch, of the Deeside Field Club ; 
Mr. W. Douglas Simpson, and Mr. Robert Murdoch 
Lawrance. It was considered by the meeting 
that crisp notes from the many MSS., registers 
and unpublished data would further illustrate 
the history of the North of Scotland, as well as its 
families, traditions, folk-lore, antiquities, «c., 
and that the ‘* Queries ” and ‘‘ Answers ”’ in each 
issue would prove useful alike for disseminating 
information and clearing up points of uncertainty. 
Mr. John A. Henderson, who was asked to become 
Editor, indicated that, in the event of an adequate 
number of those connected with the Municipality 
of Aberdeen, becoming subscribers for the magazine, 
he might give therein, by consecutive instalments, 
a‘ History of the Magistrates of Aberdeen’ (in- 
corporating Kennedy’s list and Mr. A. M. Munro’s 
unpublished notes), to a comparatively recent 
date, on the lines of his ‘ History of the Society 
of Advocates in Aberdeen,’ as published by the 
New Spalding Club. Matters of interest to 
ministers, doctors, schoolmasters, &c., would have 
careful attention. A minimum of 500 subscribers, 
at 12s. each per annum, is required. Harly 
application should be lodged with Messrs. Milne 
and Hutchison, printers, 64, Netherkirkgate, 
Aberdeen, who will be pleased to send specimen 
pages, if desired. 


THE Publisher will be pleased to hear from sub- 
scribers who may have a spare copy of ‘N. & Q. 
for November, 1918. 


RNotices to Correspondents. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 
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THE ENGLISH VILLAGE : The Origin 
and Decay of its Community. An 
Anthropologicai Interpretation. By 
Harold Peake, F'.8.A. Demy 8vo. With|2 
14 maps and plans. 15/- net. 


“ The student and all interested in the subject will 
find gathered together here a mass of valuable mate- 
rial that otherwise they would have to look for in 
many directions.”—Notes and Queries, 


Recently Published. 


ANCIENT TALES FROM MANY 
LANDS: A _ Collection of Folk 
Stories. By R. M. Fleming. Demy 
8vo. With 9 half-tone plates. 10/- net. 


“Crisp and clear—with every bit of color, light, 
humour, grotesque form or incident and hint of 
character set out to full yet not disproportionate 
advantage.”’—Notes and Queries. 
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A Pepysian Garland. Black-letter 
broadside ballads of the years 1595-1639, 
chiefly from the collection of Samuel Pepys. 
Edited by H. E. ROLLINS, Ph.D. With 
26 illustrations from Black-letter ballads. 
Royal 8vo. 21s net. 


Macbeth, King Lear and Con- 


temporary History. Being a Study 
of the Relations of the Play of Macbeth to the 
Personal History of James I, the Darnley Mur- 
der, and the St Bartholomew Massacre, and 
also of King Lear as Symbolic Mythology. 
By LILIAN WINSTANLEY, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 15s net. 


Pelagius’s Expositions of Thir- 


teen Epistles of St Paul. 1, In- 
troduction. By A. SOUTER, B.A., D.Litt. 
Demy 8vo. 40s net. Texts and Studies 
(Contributions to Biblical and _ Patristic 


Literature), Vol IX. No 1. 
Herodas: The Mimes and Fragments. 
With notes by WALTER HEADLAM, 


Litt.D. Edited by A. D. KNOX, M.A. 
With a plate. Demy 8vo. £3 3s net. 


The Roman Fate. An essay in In- 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple « or ere’ ~ 19 5 0 
Full Leather 6 22 0 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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